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Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional F OF 
news and trends, continue to page 21. } re AG te 


Pee taet 


THE DOCTRINES AND 


American mothers are “doing by 
neglect what Russians are doing by social 


planning,” believes a prominent Arkansas 
churchwoman, Mrs. E. D. Galloway of 
Little Rock. Russian women are turning 


their children over to day nurseries out 

of necessity, but many American women OF THE METHODIST 
do the same thing voluntarily, according sy 

to Mrs. Galloway. She believes that a 

woman’s greatest responsibility in the a CHURCH 1960 
home is spiritual. Her remarks were to 

a regional convention of the Florence 

Crittendon Home Association of Ameri- 

ca, which gives she'ter to unwed mothers. 

Which raises the question as to which 

practice, voluntary or forced, does greater 

damage to traditional family patterns. ... 
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pected: the “popular religion boom” is i 
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United Lutheran Church in America. 
“The church no longer receives a wel- 
come reception as it enters a new com- 
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COMMENT 


Some Thoughts on Church Promotion 


LIKE PLATOON leaders of a mighty army, Methodist 
District superintendents and Conference officials will gird 
their methodological loins in Chicago the weekend of 
November 18. The occasion is the District Superintendents’ 
Convocation, held at the beginning of each quadrennium to 
inspire and inform key figures in Methodism’s program 
building efforts. (See news story, page 22) 

The General Conference has given us the theme for 
the next four years: Jesus Christ is Lord. Now this affirma- 
tion must be implemented at the local church level. World 
Service funds totaling 15 million dollars annually must be 
raised. This money must come in from individual Meth- 
odists placing money in collection plates each Sunday. It 
won't come if we treat the promotional phase of the pro- 
gram casually. And, of course, the quadrennium program 
must be promoted so that all of our institutional concerns 
will be brought to the attention of our people. 

Money and program are both essential to the running of 
America’s largest Protestant body, but both are the source 
of tension within our fellowship. We perish without them, 
but our greatest anxieties about our profession come at 
just these points. 

On the eve of the Convocation, some evaluation is in 
order. What is it about panpremening and money-raising 
that makes a local pastor feel uneasy? A recent report by 
the National Council of Churches can provide us some in- 
sight. This report indicated that pastors feel considerable 
resentment against promotional work. The report grew out 
of “conversations’ — by the Council among minis- 
ters in Pittsburgh, I Dallas, Tex.; and Berkeley, Calif. 
Participating pastors “jadi ited great annoyance over the 
tendency in some circles to equate denominational loyalty 
with uncritical attention to the denomination’s promotional 
work. 

Anyone who has spent ten minutes at a pastor’s meeting 
of any kind can attest to the truth of these complaints. 
But another revealing observation made by the Council 
could be a key to understanding these anxieties. The report 
indicates that these same pastors were hesitant to discuss the 
place of the layman in the local pastoral ministry. The pas- 
tors are uncertain as to just what they think the layman’s 
role is. The conversations seldom went further than a feel- 
ing that laymen should be “kept busy” in ways that they 
did not spell out. 

Related to this and setting up a further tension is an edi- 
torial written by Seward Hiltner in the October issue of 
Pastoral Psychology magazine. Utilizing his knowledge of 
theology and psychology, Hiltner says that part of the un- 
easiness of today’s minister comes from his modern role as 
“pastor-director.” 

Hiltner suggests that the modern minister is sensitive 
about administrative work because it forces him to get 
“more and more done through work with other people and 
not merely on his own.” In short, ministers tend to like most 
those things over which they have, or seem to have, com- 
plete control. But when it comes to guiding others, the min- 
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ister loses complete control and some of us consequently 
tend to dislike the task. So, keeping the laity actively en- 
gaged seems both essential and distasteful to the average 
minister, at least according to these evaluations. Such a 
basic contradiction provides much of the tension in our 
work. 

Now while this is not the whole picture, it is a provoca- 
tive one. If Protestant ministers shy away from working 
through others, they are denying the Reformation concept 
of the church. It may well be that our reluctance and the 
reluctance of our laity to promote the church program lies 
in the fact that we haven't retained laymen as a part of the 
pastoral ministry of the church. We have called upon our 
laymen only when there was a program to be promoted or 
money to be raised, and have kept the pastoral responsi- 
bilities to ourselves. 

If we would recall that the Christian’s vocation is to love 
others in service to others, we would stop using laymen for 
promotion alone and make them a part of the church’s 
total ministry. For many people, the image of the church is 
in its ministry, and when they think of the church, they 
think of these professional leaders. When a program is 
to be promoted and money is to be raised, the layman raises 
and promotes for and at the request of the church—or more 
accurately, the minister. 

It therefore becomes increasingly imperative that the 
Reformation image of the church be regained. “Christians 
in community” are persons who have been called to a com- 
mon task: the communication of 
world. Whatever else we do should grow out of this basic 
concern. We make a tragic error unless we begin each task 
of the church with this as the starting point. 

When we evaluate the program of the church, we should 
not see a pastor prodding a reluctant group of parishioners, 
but a community of believers carrying out a common task. 
Promotion and money-raising should be a natural out- 
growth of the task of the community, not something forced 
upon an institution by an institution in order to keep the 
institution alive. 


“good news” to a broken 


—Tue Epirors. 
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OPEN 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


“Falling Stones” Helped 


Epirors: I enjoyed very much the 
cogent article by Bishop Richard C. 
Raines, Stones Are Falling from the Wall 
of Separation |Sept. 29, p. 11]. He dealt 
with the question of church-state separa- 
tion in a most enlightened and realistic 
way. I profited greatly by reading his 
most intelligent discussion of this com- 
plex issue. 

C, Stantey Loweti 

Associate director, Protestants and 

Other Americans United for Separation 

of Church and State 

Washington, D. C. 


Eprtors: Congratulations on publish- 
ing Bishop Raines’ address. 

This is long overdue since you pub- 
lished Bishop Watkins’ article, 4 Ques- 
tion of Church and State {April 28, p. 
18]. I have been surprised Methodists 
have been so calm about the Watkins so- 
cialistic preachment except to believe the 
guilt complex has silenced a prophetic 
Methodism that wants to stay on the 
“gravy train” of government subsidies. 

Watter C. Eysrer 

North Methodist Church 

Columbus, Ohio 


Likes the Fresh Air 


Eprrors: I want to say that your posi- 
tive attitude toward the more recent de- 
velopments in theology, and your choice 
of articles and comments are fresh air 
amidst the stale air we are so used to 
hearing from the less enlightened and 
conservative “liberals” in our churches. 
Such reviews of Barth’s Humanity of 
God {Books of Interest to Pastors, Sept. 
15, p. 17] should correct wrong im- 
pressions of him. 

R. I. Sano 

Methodist Church 

Loomis, Calif. 


What Purpose? 


Epitrors: May I ask one question? So 
What? I refer to the article Did Paul 
Write 1 Corinthians 13? [Sept. 15, p. 
12]. It does not serve a useful purpose in 
the pastor’s study. It does not serve any 
ecclesiastical, theological, or prophetic 
purpose. It may be-an excellent conversa- 
tion piece that would lead to some excit- 


ing speculation for those who would be 
interested in that sort of thing, but I must 
make the things that come through my 
study count for more than just exciting 
speculation. I need things that I can pass 
on to a congregation of faithful men who 
are hungering and thirsting for the word 
of God regardless of who wrote it. 

Yours is a fine publication but this 
article seems to be a bit of wheel spin- 
ning. 

Cartes H. Otto 

Lenapah and South Coffeyville 

Methodist Churches 

Lenapah, Okla. 


Question Criticism 


Eprrors: Your Holy Communion edi- 
torial |Comment, Sept. 29, p. 3] was 
splendid. I do, however, question your 
criticism of a scientific emphasis lessening 
a sense of mystery. 

CLARENCE R. WAGNER 

Claremont, Calif. 


Shorts Not Needed 


Eprtors: Do we have to put Christ in 
Bermuda shorts and write the Bible sto- 
ries in nursery rhyme form for our chil- 
dren to understand the stories Jesus told? 
[See News and Trends, Sept. 29, p. 21.] 

I sincerely hope those in The Method- 
ist Church who have the privilege of 
writing our lesson material will not fol- 
low the pattern of the United Church of 
Christ. 

Mrs. Dayton Grover, SR. 

Hannibal, Mo. 


Youth Groups Confused 


Eprrors: I have. just read in the Sept. 
29 issue [News and Trends, p. 23]| that 
“About 10 Negro and white college stu- 
dents were turned away when they asked 
to swim in the pool at the Methodist 
Assembly, Lake Junaluska, N.C. They 
were attending an MYF Southeastern re- 
gional leadership conference held there in 
August.” 

Your information is very confusing 
and misleading. The Methodist Youth 
Fellowship Regional Workshop was held 
July 21-28, 1960. I served as dean of 
this Workshop. I think the meeting you 
refer to was a Methodist Student Move- 
ment meeting. 

The MYF officials were quite aware of 


the regulations governing the use of 
swimming facilities prior to our schedul- 
ing the conference at Lake Junaluska. A!- 
though we did not agree with the policy 
of the board of trustees of the Lake, we 
determined to carry on the best possible 
Workshop under circumstances which 
clearly limited some of our group from 
full participation. Rather than injure the 
success of the Workshop as a teaching 
and learning experience by dragging in 
the problem of limited use of the pool, 
the planning committee deliberately did 
not plan for swimming as a part of our 
(MYF) Workshop program. 

To carry out this policy, “ground fee” 
tickets were not issued to our delegates 
(although we had to pay for them). 
Ground fee tickets are the admission fees 
to the swimming area. In this way swim- 
ming privileges were not permitted by 
any delegate, Negro or white. 

The meeting of college students at 
Lake Junaluska in August was a South- 
eastern regional student group, the MSM 
(Methodist Student Movement). The 
two groups and the two conferences 
should not be confused. Each group chose 
to deal with the problem of limited 
swimming privileges in different ways. I 
should suspect each handled it correctly 
for their given purpose in meeting and 
their overall purposes as organizations. 

James H. HoitMes 

Malesus Methodist Church 

Malesus, Tenn. 


Reader Holmes is correct. The news 
story was in error in calling the leader- 
ship conference an MYF conference. It 
was, in fact, a conference of the Method- 
ist Student Movement.—Tue EDbpirors. 


The Election 


Epirors: In the panel What Should 
We Preach About the Election? | Oct. 13, 
page 11], some very important matters 
have been presented and dealt with in a 
wonderful way. I appreciate your pub- 
lishing this panel from different ministers 
from different parts of America. 

I am not only afraid of the heirarchy in 
the Roman Catholic Church; I am also 
afraid of it in The Methodist Church. No 
church or officials should compel its 
members to vote for any candidate in any 
election. 

We should nominate candidates to 
city, county, state, and national offices 
on principles of righteousness, justice, 
love, and understanding for all people. 
And we should elect people who are 
Christians to fill these offices. We should 
not vote for Democrats, Republicans, 
liberals, conservatives, Protestants, or 
Roman Catholics, but for men who know 
Christ our Savior and Lord and seek to 
follow Him. 

Opie Grecc 

Salem Methodist Church 

Hartselle, Ala. 
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A Thanksgiving Meditation 
By RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


When 


a ere 


on the 


Wt zean LT End 


EFORE me lies a letter of thanks 

from a man who wrote it to those 
who had sent him gifts. Here is a passage 
from it: “Not that I complain of want, 
for I have learned, in what state I am, 
to be content. I know how to be abased, 
and I know how to abound; in any and 
all circumstances I have learned the sec- 
ret of facing plenty and hunger, abun- 
dance and want. I can do all things in 
him who strengthens me.” 

Certainly the person who has learned 
the secret of how to endure changes of 
fortune with such serenity has found a 
security devoutly to be wished. If we 
could only discover how to be content in 
both privation and prosperity, much of 
our restlessness and anxiety would van- 
ish. Our composure and even our char- 
acter are so often cracked by sudden 
changes of financial circumstances. 

Which is harder on character, a change 
from prosperity to privation, or from 
privation to prosperity? It has often been 
argued that the rich are more likely to go 
wrong than the poor. Such arguments 
have good Gospel precedent, Sor Jesus 
often warned that the possession of 
things is prone to inflate the ego and to 
dull the sense of need, so that the posses- 
sor of things lacks the humility and hun- 
ger which open the soul to God. 

However there are temptations of pov- 
erty as well as of prosperity. On the one 
hand is the temptation to self-sufficiency, 
to self-indulgence, to hard-heartedness. 
Then on the other, there is the tempta- 
tion to self-pity, to envy, to bitterness. 

The letter from which I have quoted 
was written in prison. The writer had 
once been up and now he is down. He 
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came of a family proud of its heritage. 
He had grown up in the social prestige 
of his group. From all this he had been 
ostracized. He had been cast off by his 
own countrymen. He had suffered the 
cruel distempers of fickle crowds, some- 
times being welcomed with applause 
only to have the mob later turn and stone 
him. But he clearly shows that he knew 
how to be abased without becoming sour 
or self-pitying, or bitter. 

The reason Paul knew how to endure 
adversity is that he had learned how to 
use prosperity. The process might have 
been reversed. Some men so school them- 
selves while they are poor that when they 
become affluent, they keep their heads 
and their virtues. The two lessons go to- 
gether. It is in the years of struggle and 
privation that a man learns how to be 
safely rich. It is in the time of prosperity 
that we need to acquire the qualities 
which can keep us contented if and when 
we find ourselves on the receiving end. 

At a village blacksmith shop I recall 
watching the blacksmith take down 
rough pieces of iron from a nail in the 
rafter and put them into the flaming 
forge. Then he would pound the white 
hot iron on his anvil and thrust it into 
the water. I never knew just what part 
the heating and hammering and cooling 
each played in preparing that horseshoe, 
but together they somehow toughened 
and shaped the crude iron until it could 
stand the beating of the horse’s hoof on 
the hard road. And when I read this let- 
ter of thanks from Paul to the Philip- 
pians, I feel that I am standing before 
God’s forge watching him transform the 
rough temperamental Saul of Tarsus into 


the saintly Paul who could endure both 
hunger and plenty with courage and con- 
tentment. 

As again we approach our national 
Thanksgiving Day, when many Ameri- 
cans are living i in fantastic prosperity, and 
many others find themselves in privation, 
let us look for the secret which made 
Paul able both to abound and to be 
abased. 

The first element which strikes me is 
humility. The word humility was known 
among the Greeks and Romans but it 
was a term almost of contempt. To be 
humble was to be mean-spirited, a sort 
of cringing soul. But Jesus took the con- 
cept of humility and made it a virtue. 
And how did Jesus do it? He developed 
humility by setting man’s stature against 
the measure of God’s greatness. In God’s 
presence our pretensions seem petty and 
our boasted power is dwarfed. In the 
light of his purity and holiness we see 
our imperfections and are humbled. 

We cannot be sure to take the true 
measure of our own talents by compari- 
son with our fellow human beings. Phil- 
lips Brooks very wisely said that if he 
were given the privilege of choosing a 
young man’s companions, he would select 
a few who were inferior to him, so that 
he could learn patience and charity. Then 
he would choose some companions who 
were the young man’s equals in order 
that he could learn the full give and take 
of friendship. And then he would pick 
even more comrades who were his supe- 
rior, so that the young man might learn 
to look up humbly and aspire to higher 
levels. All that is a good formula, but of 
ourselves we cannot be trusted to pick 
our friends in such proper proportions. 
We have a tendency to drift toward those 
of lesser talent who satisfy our feeling of 
superiority. Or when we are in the pres- 
ence of those above us, we are prone to 
get an inferiority complex. 

Jesus, however, puts us in the presence 
of God who dwarfs us, but in the way 
that a father humbles his child. In a 
normal family what growing lad does 
not think his father is wonderful? The 
little fellow looks up to his father as one 
who is big enough to do anything. He is 
humbled before his father but not humili- 
ated, because he feels himself a part of 
his father. Thus the boy is both humbled 
and exalted by his father’s bigness. So it 
is with us when We feel ourselves in the 
presence of God. We see how small and 
dependent we are, and we are humble. 
But we are exalted at the thought of 
what we are as sons of God and of what 
we can be through him. 

Humility is a virtue; humiliation is 
an evil. Those who are on the giving end 
must be humble so that those who are 
on the receiving end are not humiliated. 
It would be easy for an American to be- 
come puffed up as he compares the rich 
resources and industrial efficiency of the 
United States with the materials and 





methods of the Orient. But we should 
be humbled by asking ourselves whether 
we have made correspondingly more out 
of our vast opportunities than the others 
have out of their limited possibilities. 

If America is to help less favored na- 
tions to their feet, we must learn the 
Christian spirit of humility; while we are 
on the giving end we need to remember 
that we will some day be on the receiv- 
ing end. Time will see to that. Age or 
illness brings the strongest of us to the 
point where we must be waited on. Will 
that be humiliating to us? Not if we 
have learned Paul’s twofold secret of 
how to be abased and how to abound. 

The second element is gratitude. Pro- 
fessor Henry Nelson Wiemen of Chicago 
once suggested that, just as the devout 
Roman ‘Catholic has a string of beads 
called a rosary to keep count of his 
prayers, so each of us should make a 
mental rosary of his most precious mem- 
ories, including the beauty he has seen, 
the fellowship he has enjoyed, and the 
good gifts that life has brought him. 
Professor Wieman would have us fre- 
quently count the beads of this mental 
rosary and to give thanks to God for each 
separate favor. 

The idea has merit, for when we start 
to count our many blessings, to “name 
them one by one,” as the old hymn puts 
it, we begin to rummage among our 
memories and we uncover many forgot- 
ten reasons for gratitude. Our minds run 
back to the days of our childhood when 
parents sat beside our beds and held our 
feverish hands. We remember how long 
we were on the receiving end of our 
home. 

And then we think about those who 
made this land a fit place for our fathers 
to live in. In early New England it was 
a Thanksgiving custom to place five 
grains of corn at every plate as a re- 
minder of those stern days in the Pil- 
grims’ first winter at Plymouth, when 
the food was so depleted that only five 
grains of corn were rationed to each in- 
dividual at a time. We do well to recall 
also that on the day when the ration was 
down to those few grains, there were 
only seven healthy colonists to nurse the 
sick, and that one half their number lay 
in the windswept graveyard on the hill. 
And yet in the following spring when the 
Mayflower sailed back across the At- 
lantic, only the sailors were aboard. 

When our minds begin stirring our 
memories, who does not feel unspeakably 
grateful for the blessings we take for 
granted in free countries like the United 
States, the freedom to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of our own con- 
sciences, the rights of free speech of a 
free press, and of free public schools? I 
have traveled through countries whose 
governments allow no opposition press, 
and where all education is under the con- 
trol of dictators. Can you imagine what 
it would be like to live in a land where 


A Wide Ministry 


Outstanding among the traveling 
Methodists is non-itinerate Ralph W. 
Sockman, pastor of Christ Church Meth- 
odist in New York City for 44 years. 
Such a long pastorate is a rarity i 
Methodism, but millions outside New 
York have still enjoyed his ministry 
through his radio ministry and 15 
published books. 

Dr. Sockman has recently completed 
a study book for the Woman's Society 
of Christian Service, The Meaning of 
Suffering, which will be published by 
Abingdon in the spring. Also recent is 
his article, What Makes Man Great? 
which appeared in the October issue of 
Together. 

Dr. Sockman, holder of 21 honorary 
degrees, was again honored at General 
Conference last spring when he was 
named Alumnus of the Year (1959) by 
all 72 Methodist colleges. 

“The pulpit in Methodism should be 
stressed,” Dr. Sockman believes, and 
this he believes so firmly that he has, 
in the past, declined the office of bishop 
in order to continue preaching. 


a dictator's whim may be the law of 
to-morrow? 

And when as Christians we start to 
count our mental rosary of blessings, our 
memories go all the way back to Calvary, 
and our hearts well up with inexpressible 
gratitude. We realize that we are all on 
the receiving end. No one of us is paying 
his full way through life. The human 
race could be roughly divided into two 
groups: those who think they are giving 
more than they get, and those who think 
they are getting more than they give. 
The former are restless and discontented 
no matter what they have; the latter have 
peace of mind and contentment with 
whatever they have. 

Paul belonged to the second group. He 
felt that in whatever state he was, he was 
getting more than he was giving, and he 
was grateful. He saw himself on the re- 
ceiving end. 

And so are we. Taking it all in all, 
whether we are in plenty or in privation, 
we are on the receiving end. And for this 
we should give thanks to God. 

Along with humility and gratitude, I 
find a third factor in Paul’s secret of con- 
tentment. And that is imagination. If we 
are to come through changes of fortune 
without cracking, we must learn to exer- 
cise our imagination. 

Imagination plays an immeasurable 
part in our living, but instead of harness- 
ing it for use, too often people let their 
imaginations run away with them. In 
these dark and dangerous days, we sit 
around imagining all sorts of things. But 
let us put a test to ourselves. What direc- 
tion do our imaginings take? Are we 


thinking of all the dire things that mig 
happen to us, such as we might get sic < 
or we might lose our property, or t 
Communists might take our country 
over. Why go on? We can all conjure up 
visions of what others might do to 1 
Whereas we should use our imaginatic 
to picture what others might have done 
for us, and what we could do for others 
That is the direction our imaginatio 
must take if we are to have Paul’s peac 
of mind, either in prosperity or in priva- 
tion. 

We need imagination in all our per- 
sonal relationships. Perhaps you are going 
to call on a friend who a few years ago 
was prosperous and well. Now he is ill 
and poor. You feel it your duty to visit 
him. You feel sorry for him. You have 
a lurking thought that he has misman- 
aged his affairs. Of course, you try to con- 
ceal the fact, yet nevertheless, down in 
your subconscious mind you have a 
slightly condescending sense of pity. 

Now if that is your attitude today 
while you in your health and prosperity 
are on the giving end, just imagine how 
you might feel if five years from now 
you are down or sick and someone comes 
to call on you. Will you not then say to 
yourself, “He’s pitying me. He thinks 
I’ve been a poor manager’? I fear you 
will then not be cheered by your friend’s 
Visit. 

You see how it works. While we are 
on the giving end we must learn to put 
ourselves in the place of those on the re- 
ceiving end, lest when the roles are re- 
versed we shall ourselves be most miser- 
able. And, remember, that some day even 
the strongest of us reach the receiving 
end. 

There is a grace of giving and there 
is a grace of receiving, and the two must 
be learned together. Charity must be sea- 
soned with charitableness, and humility 
must safeguard us from humiliation. 
This is Paul’s secret. It must be practiced 
in our most intimate personal relation- 
ships as well as in our widest national 
contacts, for without it the billions we 
may give for relief may only beget future 
bitterness. 

A few days after the death of his 
daughter, Oliver Cromwell called for a 
godly friend to read to him Paul’s words 
to the Philippians with which this medi- 
tation began. When the passage had been 
read, Cromwell said this Scripture had 
saved his life after a previous tragedy, the 
death of his eldest son. Then he repeated 
Paul’s words: “I have learned in whatso- 
ever state I am, therewith to be content.” 
Then he exclaimed, “Tis true. Paul has 
learned this, and attained to this state of 
grace, but what shall I do?” A moment 
later the stern old Cromwell went on to 
quote Paul’s further word: “I can do all 
things through Christ which strengthen- 
eth me.” Then a smile broke over his 
face and he said: “He that was Paul’s 
Christ is my Christ, too.” 
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Kierkegaard’s 


By PERRY D. LeFEVRE 


The father 


of contemporary religious existentialism provides 


us with an amazingly subtle analysis of the human condition. 


ONTEMPORARY religious existen- 

tialism began in Soren Kierkegaard. 
His life, both the overt behaviour and the 
inner struggle, typifies much of the con- 
flict which still rages within modern 
man. Much of Kierkegaard’s search was 
basically the same as modern man’s— 
the quest for ultimate meaning within a 
universe of relative values. 

Kierkegaard’s outward life was almost 
that of the “man in the grey flannel suit.” 
It did not reflect the vast internal strife 
which erupted into his writings. He lived 
most of his life (1813-1855) in the city of 
Copenhagen. His life was not unusual. 
He was a kind of perpetual student for 
many years at the university. Of inde- 
pendent means, he was a well-known 
figure at the coffee shops, the theatre, and 
in Copenhagen’s literary and intellectual 
He was known for his intellec- 
tual brilliance and his wit. 

Beginning in 1843 he published a large 
number of works, some of them written 
under pseudonyms and some under his 
own name. Toward the end of his life he 
became a controversial figure because of 
his attacks in the name of the New Testa- 
ment faith upon the lukewarm Christian- 
ity of his day. 

Kierkegaard’s inner life was unusual. 
His ill-fated and broken engagement to 
Regine Olsen, his relationship to his 
father, and his subjection to ridicule at 
the hands of a scandal-mongering news- 
paper became focal events in his own per- 
sonal history. These events became crea- 
tive resources in his lifelong struggle to 
find meaning in life. At first he rebelled 
against the Christian faith and his father 
who symbolized this faith, but gradually 
he felt compelled to take its claims upon 
him seriously. 

In the course of profound inward 
struggle he came to see the meaning of 
his own experience of life through the 
eyes of New Testament faith and to see 
the meaning of the New Testament faith 
through his own experience of life. This 
personal struggle is reflected at many 
levels of his writing. 


Kierkegaard’s authorship is rich and 
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complex. Those who read one of the 
philosophical or aesthetic works may find 
it dificult to comprehend the underlying 
religious concern which is clearly re- 
vealed in his so-called religious writings 
and which culminates in such works as 
Training in Christianity, For Self-Exami- 
nation (Augsburg Publishing House, 
$1.25), and The Christian Discourses 
(Oxford University Press, $8.50). In 
fact, it was only in retrospect that Kierke- 
gaard himself came to recognize the de- 
gree to which his religious intent was 
present from the beginning. Many of the 
pseudonymous works do not speak di- 
rectly for the Christian faith at all, and 
even in those which do so speak, Kierke- 
gaard declares that he is simply trying to 
make people aware of what Christianity 
really is. He makes no claims that he 
himself is such a Christian. 

What Kierkegaard does give in his 
writings is an amazingly subtle analysis 
of human existence. He presents a care- 
ful delineation of the variety of ways in 
which men live, of the basic options or 
basic orientations in life. These ways are 
presented concretely by describing the 
way in which an embodiment of each 
orientation to life lives his life, or by 
creating a pseudonym to represent or 
speak for this or that way of life. While 
the particular ways of life depicted are 


Perry D. LeFevre is presently Associate 
Professor of the Divinity School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and author of The 
Prayers of Kierkegaard (University of 
Chicago Press, $3.50). This article is from 
the syllabus for a Chicago Home-Study 
Course, Introduction to Religious Exis- 
tentialism, the first of a series of graduate 
level theological courses offered through 
Home-Study Depart- 
ment. The course includes a study of 
Berdyaev, Buber, Marcel, Tillich, and 
Bultmann. Reprinted by permission of 
Mr. LeFevre and the University of 
Chicago Home-Study Department. 
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many, there are major types within which 
the specific exemplifications of the differ- 
ing options or orientations fall. 

For Kierkegaard, the major types are 
either the aesthetic and the ethico-re- 
ligious; or the aesthetic, the ethical, and 
the religious; or if we wish to subdivide 
the religious, there are four types: the 
aesthetic, the ethical, religiousness 4, and 
religiousness B. These paths of life or 
orientations to life Kierkegaard calls 
stages or spheres of existence. 

While any individual may remain all 
his life within one stage or sphere of 
existence, he may also move forward or 
backward along the line into another 
stage or sphere. Where an individual is, 
along life’s way, depends upon what his 
ultimate loyalty is, upon what is domi- 
nant in his life. Much of the Kierke- 
gaardian literature is an analysis and de- 
scription of the mode of life lived within 
one or another of these stages or spheres 
and of the transitions between them. 

Those who have an aesthetic orienta- 
tion in life are those who live on life’s 
surface. They are not seriously concerned 
about anything. They are spectators, de- 
tached, tasting life. They live from 
moment to moment. Their center is on 
their periphery, which means for Kierke- 
gaard that they really have no center, no 
selfhood. T hey have no hard core of 
consistency; they are not integrated. 

Those who have reached the ethical 
level have become seriously concerned 
about life. They try to live according to 
the universal ethical laws. They respond 
to what they feel to be the universal 
demands laid upon all men, whether 
these be the laws of the Old Testament, 
the Kantian categorical imperative, or the 
Schweitzerian reverence for life. 

There are some, however, who realize 
that the demand laid upon man by God 
is not the same for all men. The demand 
is unique and personal because each 
man’s relationship to God is unique and 
personal. Each individual is to have an 
absolute relationship to the Absolute and 
a relative relationship to all relative de- 
mands. The relationship is 
deeply personal and is not to be identi- 
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fied with some common denominator 
demanded of all. When this kind of re- 
sponse to life is embodied in an individ- 
ual, he has moved beyond the purely 
ethical stage into the first level of the 
religious life. Kierkegaard calls this stage 
or sphere religiousness A. 

For Kierkegaard, life presents man 
with an either/or. Each man must choose 
how he is to live, what his ultimate loy- 
alty is to be. There may be a continuous 
movement within any one of the stages 
or spheres, but the break between each 
stage or sphere is sharp. A man lives 
either on the aesthetic level or the ethical, 
either on the ethical or the religious. He 
moves from one sphere or stage to an- 
other by decision, a decision which re- 
orients his life, dividing it from his past 
mode of existence. The new mode of 
existence does not necessarily deny all 
the values of the lower stages or spheres, 
but it reconstructs the order of domi- 
nance of those values. 

This is a highly over-simplified ver- 
sion of Kierkegaard’s analysis of life. 
“Existence,” for Kierkegaard, is not 
simple factual existence. It is a qualitative 
term used to describe the movement 
away from the aesthetic and toward the 


religious. It is the process of becoming 
a person—an individual. It is movement 
toward the Christian life, since for 
Kierkegaard the authentic life, the fully 
human life, is the life in which Christ is 
the center of loyalty. 

This movement can be described, and 
Kierkegaard does describe it in a great 
many different ways. It is a movement 
toward freedom, through increasing free- 
dom, by means of free decision. It is a 
movement away from detachment to- 
wards commitment, away 
from inner dividedness toward integrity, 
away from irresponsibility toward ulti- 
mate responsibility as an individual alone 
before God. It is a movement of increas- 
ing self-awareness and increasing self- 
actualization. At each higher stage the 
individual becomes more of a self and 
more aware of the kind of self he is. 

For Kierkegaard, man is never a static 
entity; he is movement; he is becoming; 
he is process. The important thing is the 
direction of the movement, of the becom- 
ing, of the process. 

A word should be said about Kierke- 
gaard’s manner of writing. Kierkegaard 
did not believe that it was important to 
present an organized and objective sys- 
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tem of philosophy or theology. He wes 
not primarily interested in convincing 
men’s minds. The important thing is 
man’s orientation to life—his basic cor 
mitment, and commitment is made by 
decision, not by reasoning. A man mu 
be confronted, must become involved, 
must see and feel the stakes with his 
whole being—and then decide. 

In his earlier works Kierkegaard does 
not argue for the Christian faith. 
Through his depiction of the various 
ways of life he says in effect: “Here you 
are. These are the kinds of choices peo- 
ple make. This is the way they live.” His 
hope was that they might be moved to 
see the silent question involv ed in such a 
confrontation: “What about your own 
life?” This device is what Kierkegaard 
called indirect communication. His in- 
tent was to stir others to make their own 
decisions. In matters of the direction of 
one’s own life, no one can decide for 
another. He must decide for himself. 

In his later works, Kierkegaard re- 
sorted to direct communication. He felt 
able to give testimony, but the intent was 
the same: to move the individual to de- 
cide for himself when confronted by a 
true either/or. 


“We Give Thee Thanks!” 


By LYNN HOUGH CORSON 


Pastor, the Methodist Church, Haddonfield, N.]. 


For this, O God, we give thee thanks: 

For all kind friends whose gentle hearts have blessed us 
and whose generous deeds have enriched us beyond all of 
our deserving. 

For times of quiet thought when the busy world is hushed 
and we find relaxation in the quiet country of the mind. 

For the intimations of immortality which bring a new 
perspective to our little days and throw open for us the 
windows of eternity. 

For some - sudden shaft of beauty, some flower, some tall 


us to a feet of God. 

For memories, those blessed treasures of the mind, which 
turn back the rolling years and make the sights and sounds 
of long ago a high moment in the living present. 

For times of worship when earth seems crammed with 
heaven and everything around us is alive with God. 

For words of truth that challenge and correct us and 

save us from self-complacency or compromise. 

For the simple heroism of daily life where duty is not 
shirked and drudgery is made light by love. 


For love of man and wife which, like some subtle in- 
cense, fills all the days with loveliness and all the nights 
with peace. 

For thorns along the way that prick and tear and keep 
us mindful of our creaturehood. 

For sudden sorrows that test the sinews of the soul and 
help us prove that we need not be hapless victims of cir- 
cumstances, but men. 

For family life, the cries and laughter of a tiny child, the 
garden links that make life sweet and one. 

For the inspiration of heroic action which defies all coun- 
sels of expediency and takes a stand for truth and right, not 
counting the cost. 

For opportunities that knock, and dreams that beckon, 
and open doors that challenge our entrance. 

For life with all of its mysterious ingredients and all of 
its wonderful potential. 

For the Lord of life, the Shepherd of our souls, who leads 
us beside the still waters and in whom we find all of our 
needs supplied. 

For this, O God, we give thee thanks. 
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Ne Use Drama mn 


Here is a drama group 
that serves the local church as 
an expression of worship. 


OO OFTEN, when a reference is 

made to drama in the church, one 
thinks only of the Christmas or Easter 
pageant or of the cloistered little group 
of arty folk who “put on plays.” In 
reality these are the two extremes and, 
in between, drama serves as a rewarding 
resource for Christian education in the 
church. 

Of all the art forms, drama is the most 
human and the most intimate. Concerned 
with the problems of mankind and the 
perplexities of human life, it presents sit- 
uations and solutions, ideas and ideals 
through a human medium to human 
beings. 

From the beginning, drama has been 
interested in the relationship between 
man and his God and man and his 
brother, therefore it has a rightful place 
in our quest for inspiration and guidance. 
This being true, drama in the church 
must not limit itself to the seasonal pag- 
eant or to the arty production of a 
small group. It must find expression in 
the total life of the church through many 
and varied means. 

The heart of Christianity and of 
Christian education is in the local church. 
If drama is to be more meaningful to the 
Christian faith, it must establish itself as 
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By R. HAROLD HIPPS 


a vital part of the local church program. 
If drama is to offer anything of value to 
a congregation, it must certainly fit into 
the character of the local church. Then 
drama finds expression not only in the 
production of plays for particular events 
and festivals, but it becomes an important 
medium integrated into the whole life of 
the church. 

Drama can become, as it has in the 
church I serve, a means for training bet- 
ter teachers, presiding officers, and visita- 
tion teams. It can serve as the basis for 
study and discussion, for entertain- 
ment and recreation. It can become the 
foundation for a group experience which 
has therapeutic as well as spiritual values 
—a new creative way to demonstrate and 
experience real Christian community. It 
can be used by the boards, commissions, 
and committees where enlightenment 
and life is needed to present the “same 
old stuff.” 

Drama should not be looked upon as 
something separate and apart from the 
program of the church, but as an integral 
part of it. How, then, do we make this 
concept of drama come alive in the local 
church? 

Certainly there needs to be the more 
formal approach to drama which can 
best be made by a specialized group tak- 
ing the form of a drama club or dramatic 
interest group. This is a group of youth 
and adults, perhaps some children, who 
wish to give time, talent, and energy to 
the program of producing plays and pro- 
ducing them well. 

Whenever a church undertakes the 
production of a play it should be done in 
the most excellent manner possible. From 
our Christian education point of view 
we are primarily concerned with the in- 
dividual and what happens to him be- 
cause of his participation in the produc- 
tion. At the same time we must also 
be concerned about artistic achievement. 
The individual cannot have a significant 
experience of growth in a play that is 
poorly produced. The organized drama 
group should be able to provide a corps 
of well-trained leaders for many phases 
of drama throughout the church. 

Through a regular program of work 


and study the organized drama group 
might lead the whole church into a bet- 
ter understanding of drama, its philoso- 
phy, and its place in the life of man. 
There could be special study groups in 
such areas as the history of drama, con- 
cepts of religious drama, the religious 
significance of contemporary drama, the 
development of the theater, drama criti- 
cism, and playwriting. There could be 
workshop groups for training people in 
acting, directing, producing plays, and 
in the leadership of informal drama. 

Other workshop groups would deal 
with make-up, costumes, scene design, 
and construction, lighting, play selection, 
and casting, interpretation, dance, music, 
and writing for drama. Leisure-time in- 
terest groups could be developed in these 
areas making use of group reading, re- 
corded plays, radio, and television pro- 
ductions. 

Informal drama is becoming increas- 
ingly common in the church as one of 
the best mediums of Christian education. 
Wide use is being made of creative 
drama, role playing, and socio-drama, 
play reading, and walking rehearsals. 

Many groups are exploring the possi- 
bilities of creative drama as an instru- 
ment for teaching. These are not formal 
plays with memorized lines and directed 
action, but spontaneous improvised 
drama in which the group, guided by 
capable leadership, creates the play from 
ideas or stories or actual events. These 
plays are not written down, but remain in 
a fluid state and are different at each 
presentation. Careful preparation is made 
in advance, but specific action and dia- 
logue are left to the actors. 

The purpose of this kind of drama is 
entirely for the development of those 
who participate in it, and not for the 
value of the viewers. For children and 
intermediates this is a rewarding method 
of teaching. 

Creative drama is the foundation for 
role playing and socio-drama used so 
valuably with young people and adults. 
Persons are asked to place themselves in 
a certain situation or to assume the role 
of a particular character or personality. 
Then, in their own way, they spontane- 
ously act out a solution to the problem, 
or interpret a certain idea or action. 

Play reading can have an important 
place in a Sunday morning class or a 
Sunday evening fellowship and in various 
weekday meetings of youth and adult 
groups. The reading of a play often be- 
comes the basis for spirited discussion, or 
for the presentation of a particular phi- 
losophy or idea inherent in the day’s les- 
son. An excellent way to stimulate in- 
terest in a unit of study is to use a care- 
fully selected play for reading by the 
class or by some group from the class as 
an introduction to the study. 

One step removed from the play read- 
ing is the walking rehearsal, in which 
some action is introduced with the read- 
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A preview of TOCETHER’s DECI 


by James M. Wall 


Christmas Day comes on Sunday this 
year. The crowds that attend services 
will include your regular churchgoers 
and that large number of peripheral 
members who venture forth to church 
on Christmas and Easter. 

Thus, this high occasion again be- 
comes an evangelistic opportunity. You 
will be speaking to persons whom you 
will see only occasionally. TocrTHer, 
which monthly is read by three million 
Methodists, will provide you with a 
reservoir of reading matter shared by 
the majority of your congregation. 

The December issue is, of course, 
Christmas oriented. The lead article is 
Henry Drummond’s discussion of 
Christian love, The Greatest Thing in 
the World. 

Last Christmas, TocreTHer’s Small 
Fry department asked its young read- 
ers to submit drawings to illustrate 
what they consider to be The Nicest 
Thing About Christmas. From over 
1,000 submissions, the editors have se- 
lected 13 imaginative color drawings 
that will surprise you with their intui- 
tive awareness of the meaning of 
Christmas. 

The Sunday following Christmas is 
the traditional day to honor Methodist 
students. In Royston, Ga., the youth of 
the church practically take over the en- 
tire operation. ToceTHer called upon 
the University of Georgia journalism 
school for pictorial and reportorial help, 
and the result is an appealing presenta- 
tion of how one church observes Stu- 
dent Recognition Day, When Youth 
Takes Over. 

If your commission on missions has 
been looking for examples of interfaith 
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harmony in the world, they will want 
to read Port Lyautey’s Ouiet Revolu- 
tion, by Al Hester. This is a report, with 
pictures, of good will being built be- 
tween Americans and Moroccans of the 
Moslem faith in a North African sea- 
port. Here is one illustration of how 
anti-American sentiment overseas can 
be overcome. 

Can a Christian country continue to 
hoard tons of grain within its borders 
while millions starve? If this question 
disturbs you, then read TocETHEr’s 
Powwow for December, Should the 
U.S. Give Surplus Grain to Needy 
Countries? James G. Patton, president 
of the National Farmers Union, and 
Charles B. Shumann, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, dis- 
cuss the issue with clarity and compas- 
sion. 

If you want to complete your educa- 
tion with a trip to the Holy Land, you 
might call your official board’s attention 
to the inside cover of this issue. They'll 
see pictures and read of the adventures 
of a Methodist District superintendent 
—Ira B. Allen, of Detroit Lakes, Minn. 
—who helped lead the traditional Prot- 
estant worship service outside Bethle- 
hem last year. His story, Jerusalem to 
Bethlehem on Christmas Eve, gives you 
a glimpse of the Holy Land in vivid 
color. 

Other Christmas stories in this issue 
include: Put Christ in Christmas, by 
G. R. Hodges, a much needed em- 
phasis; and The Enemy Came to 
Church, by Beaty L. McDonald, a 
dramatic account of German prisoners 
of war in an American church in those 
dark days of 1943. 

There is one story in this issue that 
has a special appeal to me. Every pastor 
who has served a small charge must 
have had a layman like Walter Gates’ 
Uncle Tom, described in He Did the 
Little Things. This is the layman in 
your church who set you straight in a 
gentle way in the early years of your 
ministry. And when others were critical, 
he was loving in a gruff way. You'll 
like this one. 

And finally, what could be more ap- 
propriate for a Christmas issue than to 
have Barnabas’ book column give prom- 
inent reference to the American Bible 
Society’s Bible-reading program for this 
season? 


ing. The players move through the action 
while reading from a script. Sometimes 
a leader points out the directions and 
actors walk through their lines. 

The techniques of informal drama lend 
themselves ably to interpreting the pro- 
gram of the local church. Informal drama 
has been used most effectively in pre- 
senting and promoting the organization, 
purpose, and work of the church school, 
youth fellowship, vacation church school, 
camping, human relations, world peac 
temperance, family life, missions, Wom- 
an’s Society, and various commissions 
and committees. Rather than talking 
about how to make a visit, groups role 
play various types of visits as a method 
of training lay visitors. Rather than giv- 
ing an oral review of a unit of study, the 
boys and girls act out the findings of 
the unit as a report to parents. 

In like manner the budget of the 
church, the history of the church, the 
church’s emphasis for a year, the work 
of a commission, the report of a commit- 
tee might be portrayed. 

Choral speaking or verse choirs and 
rhythmic movement also have a signifi- 
cant place in the program of the church. 
Choral speaking may be used in simple 
ways by a group of any size, but a verse 
choir requires much rehearsal and skilled 
leadership. As in choral speaking, simple 
movement may be used effectively by 
those who work at it, but a rhythm choir 
demands much preparation and experi- 
enced personnel. The verse choir and 
rhythmic movement add greatly to many 
of the festival seasons of the church year 
and especially to worship experiences. 
Tableau, pantomime, characterizations, 
monologues, and dialogues also enhance 
the worship experience of the church. 
The use of special lighting effects and 
scenery will enhance dramatic values. 

The use of drama in the local church 
and its program of Christian education 
is within the reach of any congregation. 
The real task is to make the drama pro- 
gram relevant to the people and to the 
church. The unique manner in which 
drama can answer spiritual needs and 
give direction for Christian growth and 
action must be found, and an original 
program of drama must grow out of the 
life of the particular church. 

What works for one church does not 
necessarily work for another. In_ the 
church I serve the Commission on Edu- 
cation gives careful thought and atten- 
tion to the place of drama in the life of 
the church. Our teachers and counselors 
learn to use drama resources effectively 
in the work of the various groups within 
the church. We found that, while the 
necessary skills can be learned, some 
group needs to take responsibility for 
seeing that learning opportunities are 
made available. No one person can do the 
job in any given situation, but a corps 
of leaders for the various phases of the 
church’s drama program can be trained. 
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Counselor at 


Marital infidelity leads to family tension 
and brings an army sergeant to see his chaplain. 


YOUNG, ALERT sergeant came to 

the chaplain asking counsel on a 
family problem. After three sessions with 
the sergeant and three with his wife, the 
situation reflected a marked improve- 
ment. The young man began to master 
his emotions as he came to recognize his 
own failures, and his wife, who had en- 
dured much suffering, was repentant. 
The love of both for each other and for 
the children led to a reunion of the 
family. Here is a digest of the chaplain’s 
first counseling session: 


The Interview 


Chaplain: Good afternoon, I am Chap- 
lain Johnson. What can I do for you? 

Sergeant: Afternoon, Chaplain, I am 
Sergeant Jones. Could I talk with you 
about a personal problem? 

Chaplain: Surely, come in and have a 
chair. I am glad to see you—please tell 
me about your problem. 

Sergeant: Well, I hardly know how to 
begin, Chaplain. You see, it is me and 
my wife. I went on temporary duty a few 
months ago, and left my wife with my 
folks down in Georgia. While I was 
away she started running around with 
another man. I found out about it 
through a friend. 

My wife did not deny it, but she re- 
fused to tell me all the details—at first. 
However, she has told me some of them 
since. She had intimate relations with this 
man, and he bought her presents and 
gave her money. 

She says she is repentant, but I am not 
sure. This bothers me terribly, Chaplain 
—I can hardly do my work—I can hardly 
sleep for thinking about it. When I ques- 
tion her it usually ends up in an argu- 
ment. Not long ago I lost my temper and 
beat her up. We have two children and I 
hate to think of a divorce—I, I do not 
know what to do. 

Chaplain: Well, I can see this is a 
problem that would cause quite an 
amount of suffering. You say that you 
have a dreadful feeling? 

Sergeant: Yes, you see my job requires 
intense concentration and my family sit- 
uation has begun to affect my work. I 
can hardly work for thinking about what 
my wife did. 
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Chaplain: In talking this over with 
your wife, what do you discover about 
how she feels? 

Sergeant: It usually ends up in an argu- 
ment. I try to get her to tell me the de- 
tails and she reftuses—then I get mad. 

Chaplain: Do you have any idea what 
you will do? 

Sergeant: No, I do not, Chaplain; I 
simply do not. 

Chaplain: Could we outline some al- 
ternatives or lay out two or three courses; 
any one of which you might follow? 

Sergeant: Yes, I would like to. 

Chaplain: Now let us think for a few 
moments. Could you name a course? 

Sergeant: The one I am following now 
is not getting us anywhere. 

Chaplain: Can you think of another? 

Sergeant: Well, I could get a divorce. 

Chaplain: What would that solve? 

Sergeant: At least I could forget the 
whole thing, but I am not sure I want 
a divorce because of the children. 

Chaplain: Is there another possibility? 

Sergeant: | cannot think of any other. 

Chaplain: There is such a thing as for- 
giveness, you know. 

Sergeant: I have tried this, but I can- 
not ever forget what she did. It keeps 
coming up in my mind. 

Chaplain: What do you think would 
be necessary in order for you to forgive 
her and allow you to get on together? 

Sergeant: | do not know, Chaplain— 
I think I still love her and she says she 
loves me, but I would like her to relate 
to me all that happened. 

Chaplain: Have you always been true 
to your wife? 

Sergeant: Yes, I have. 

Chaplain: If I were to ask your wife 
if you had been true to her, what might 
she say? 

Sergeant: I think she would say the 
same, but you could ask her. 

Chaplain: Now we have three possible 
courses for you. One is to continue as you 
are and see what happens. Another is for 
you to get a divorce. Still another is to 
search for forgiveness and mutual under- 
standing. Which do you prefer? 

Sergeant: | would prefer to try to make 
a go of it. 

Chaplain: Now, we need to take an- 


other look into this matter of forgiveness. 
Sergeant: | would be willing to talk 
about it. But do you want to talk to my 
wife? She is out in the car and has said 
that she is willing to talk to you. 
Chaplain: Fine, then you bring her in, 
and I will see you later. 


Pastor’s Comment 


The following notes are taken from a 
seminar at which this case study was 
presented: 

It was felt that the interview was well 
handled—that the chaplain did not dwell 
upon the morbid aspects of the situation 
nor promise to attempt to have the wife 
reveal all the details either to himself or 
to the husband. The husband apparently 
wanted these details to persecute and 
punish his wife. The situation was, ac- 
cording to the group, realistic, and true 
to life. 


John Patton 


Minister, Tillman Memorial Methodist Church, 
Smyrna, Ga. 


COMMENTS ... 


The fact that this initial counseling 
contact resulted in a continuing relation- 
ship with both the husband and wife is 
a good indication of the positive aspects 
of this interview. The fact that the chap- 
lain, as his seminar group pointed out, 
was able to forego some of his possible 
curiosity about the details of the infidelity 
gives evidence of some maturity. 

Rather than a focusing upon details, 
his strength as a counselor lay in his 
concern for the total marriage problem. 
He realized the necessity of the husband’s 
looking beyond the details of the past and 
expanding his perspective to include some 
of the strong points of his marriage rela- 
tionship and of his Christian faith, par- 
ticularly his understanding of forgive- 
ness. His concern with the problem as a 
whole led him to establish contact with 
the wife as well as the husband in order 
that both partners in the relationship 
might be strengthened. 

It is interesting, however, and true of 
much of our experience as pastors that 
within the expression of our strength (in 
this case the chaplain’s concern for the 
total problem) often lie the seeds of our 
weakness. In accordance with this ob- 
servation, therefore, my principal sug- 
gestion with regard to this interview is 
that the chaplain’s concern for dealing 
with the total problem of the marriage 
relationship seems to have blinded him to 
many of the important things the ser- 
geant was trying to communicate to him. 

In his first attempt to explain his prob- 
lem the sergeant expresses his feelings of 
personal injury and of hostility toward 
his wife. In addition to these negative 
feelings, however, he expresses hope for 
the marriage. She is repentant; he wants 
to believe her, and after all there are the 
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children. One can see in his explanation 
of the problem considerable ambiguity in 
his feelings toward his wife. He both 
hates and loves her, and, perhaps to clear 
up the ambiguity of his feelings, he 
presses her for details of her intimacy 
with the other man so he can conclude 
either that “she’s not worth living with 
any longer” or that “it really wasn’t so 
bad, and we must consider the children.” 

There are a number of specific and 
quite concrete feelings to which the chap- 
lain might have effectively responded. 
His concern for getting at the picture of 
the problem as a whole, however, seems 
to make his response to the sergeant focus 
upon the problem rather than the person, 
He questions the sergeant about his feel- 
ing but in a rather abstract way. Then in 
his next response he leaves the sergeant’s 
feelings altogether and asks about his 
wife’s. This may be a valuable procedure 
for getting a well-rounded picture of the 
problem, but it ignores the most impor- 
tant focus in pastoral counseling—the 
specific message which the counselee is 
attempting to communicate to the pastor. 

One could go on to note that in a num- 
ber of other instances the chaplain seems 
to ignore the burden of the person’s com- 
munication to him in order to make an 
approach to the total problem. This is 
particularly evident, however, in the 
chaplain’s attempt to get the sergeant to 
approach the problem in terms of par- 
ticular alternatives. The sergeant has al- 
ready rejected the first alternative—his 
present behavior and feelings toward his 
wife. The chaplain rejects the second 
alternative—divorce—and offers the third 
alternative himself. One can certainly 
agree with the alternative of “forgive- 
ness” as desirable over the other two. 
Nevertheless, it is clear from the ser- 
geant’s response that he rejects the sug- 
gestion at the present time. He responds 
to the idea of “making a go of it,” but as 
yet he is a long way from talking about 
forgiveness. The chaplain suggests that 
they talk about it, but the sergeant at 
that point asks him to see his wife. In his 
concern for an adequate treatment of the 
total problem, the chaplain has ignored 
the sergeant’s earnest attempt to com- 
municate where he is now. 

The desire of the chaplain to deal with 
the total problem rather than just the 
details of the wife’s infidelity and his 
interest in the sergeant’s recognizing the 
importance of forgiveness are both valid 
and important aspects of dealing with a 
problem of this type. The chaplain is to 
be commended for these emphases in his 
counseling. It would be well for him to 
remember, however, that his concern for 
an adequate dealing with the problem of 
infidelity often blinds him to the message 
which the person in front of him is try- 
ing to communicate. And, whatever the 
problem, the pastor’s understanding of 
the message of the counselee is the most 
important aspect of his counseling. 
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How ‘Mawel Are Apportioned 


TTEMPTING TO understand the financial structure 
A of any large organization is never easy and the multi- 
million-dollar program of The Methodist Church is no 
exception. 

Of particular interest to pastors, however, are the Annual 
Conference apportionments to the local churches: How are 
they made, and how do they fit into the total picture? With 
each local church participating in the total benevolence pro- 
gram of The Methodist Church through its World Service 
and Conference benevolence giving, how is the local 
church’s share determined? 

Two men who know the answers to these questions are 
Dr. Thomas B. Lugg and Dr. J. Homer Magee, general 
secretary and associate secretary respectively of the Council 
of World Service and Finance in Chicago. 

“There is no set formula for apportionment,” states Dr. 
Magee. “Most Conferences in the South have District stew- 
ards—laymen representing the individual churches—who 
often do the apportioning. In the North, Conferences use a 
variety of formulas worked out over the years. It is a matter 
of the share each church is able to carry.” 

On the General Conference level the procedure at the 
beginning of a quadrennium parallels the local church. Just 
as the budget committee of each church must pare the 
“askings” of its commissions to a reasonable figure, so the 
askings of all Methodist Boards must be made realistic. 

Last year, for example, the Boards’ askings totalled $17 
million. After some judicious paring the final World Service 
budget for 1960-64 was an annual $15 million. This is about 
27 per cent higher than during the 1956-60 quadrennium, 
which budget was an increase of 27 per cent over 1952-56. 

The budget was adopted by the General Conference, then 
apportioned to the Annual Conferences. 

The Annual Conferences’ methods of apportioning to the 
churches vary from a per capita formula to a ratio. One 
method, however, is recommended by the Council on 
World Service and Finance. This is the decimal formula, 
adopted in 1952, and used by the General Conference in 
making apportionments to the Annual Conferences. 

This example uses Central Illinois Conference figures: 

The total figure is $557,289. The World Service appor- 
tionment is $279,320, and the remainder is Conference 
benevolences. The World Service apportionment has been 
apportioned to this Annual Conference by the General Con- 
ference and represents Central Illinois’ part in the $15 mil- 
lion budget of the church. Central Illinois’ own benevo- 
lences total $277,969 for its own program carried out within 
its own geographical Area. These figures combined— 
$577,289—are apportioned to the local churches. Here’s how 
it is done in one church in the Central Illinois Conference. 

One third of the figure, or $185,763, is based on average 
church membership for 1957-58-59, which is 210,693. Divide 
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$185,763 by 210,693 to get the factor 8812. Multiply this 
factor by the average membership of the local church. This 
gives one third of the yearly apportionment for that church. 

A second one third is based on the total given for church- 
school administration, current expenses, minister and asso- 
ciate, pastors’ travel, and administration fund. Divide 
$185,763 by this average of $4,554,883 and the factor is .0410. 
Multiply this by the average giving for these expenses by 
the local church. This gives one third of the apportionment 
for that church. 

The last one third, based on past giving for World Service 
and Conference benevolences for the three-year period, i 
$431,573. Divide $185,763 by this number and the factor is 
4304. Multiply this factor by the average given by the 
church for World Service and Conference benevolences. 
This gives the final one third of the apportionment. 

Three-year average membership of 815 x 8812 

Three-year average non-benevolent expenses of 
$16,680 x .0410 686 

Three-year average given for World Service and 
Conference benevolences of $1,306 x .434 562 


$ 717 


Total $1,965 

One question often heard is, “Why the World Service 
budget increase every quadrennium?” 

Some of the answers given are: 

1. Increased demands from local churches wach can 
only be met by a stronger, larger program. 2. Increé ised 
membership. 3. Increased support for seminaries. 4. Inflation. 

Also, any increases occurring yearly in a local church’s 
benevolence budget come from the Annual Conference 
level, and may vary from year to year. 

When the treasurer of an individual church sends a check 
to his Conference treasurer, the treasurer, figuring on a per- 
centage basis, decides what portion to send to the central 
treasury for World Service. The rest is used in the Annual 
Conference program. 

Another question often asked is: World Service 
giving so unequal? Why does my Conference give 60 per 
cent of its total benevolence budget to, World Service when 
another Conference gives only 30 per cent?” 

For the answer to this we must go back to the time of 
unification in 1940. Between then and 1952 there was 
a great disparity between the amounts given to World Serv- 
ice in various areas of the country. The apportionments for 
the 1960-64 quadrennium, adjusted so that no Annual Con- 
ference receives an increase of more than 50 per cent or less 
than 25 per cent, are a continuation of the plan to equalize 
giving. The period between 1952 and 1964, therefore, may be 
considered a transitional one since we are looking toward 
the time when apportionments may be determined on a 
straight decimal basis with no adjustments necessary. 
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of interest to pastors 


Methodism and Society in Theologi- 
cal Perspective, by S. Paul Schilling. 
Abingdon Press, 318 pp., $5. 


Reviewer: Bisnop T. Orro Natt of the 
Minnesota Conference of The Method- 
ist Church. 


One characteristic of the theological 
awakening in which we currently find 
ourselves is a fresh awareness of the rela- 
tionship that has always existed between 
theology and society. For some years we 
imagined that theology had no connec- 
tion with our social 
This book is one of a growing com- 
pany that shows us how wrong we were. 

There is good cause for heart-search- 
ing and stock-taking in the report Pro- 
fessor Schilling, a painstaking scholar, 
gives of the questionnaire circulated 
among Methodists. Results are offered in 
embarrassing detail. The confrontation 
of our shortcomings shames us. But this 
does us good rather than harm. 

In a section labelled “Proposals,” the 
author makes an honest search for a 
theology of society, he probes the mean- 
ing of social redemption, and he examines 
the possibility of social redemption and 
the basis of Christian decisions in a final 
chapter titled, From Theory to Reality. 

‘The Christian ethical life,” he says, 
“is obedience to the will of God as dis- 
closed to men in a continuing, dynamic, 
personal relationship.” He writes about 
“Social Holiness” and “Social Implica- 
tions of Justification by Faith.” 

Satisfying to many readers is the au- 
thor’s stanch adherence to John Wesley’s 
essential doctrines, and especially his 
teachings, on Christian perfection. 
long have their social implications been 
forgotten, and their message for society 
neglected. This study helps to redress the 
balance and invests the rediscovery of 
Wesley with social hope. 


needs and aspira- 


tions. 


Too 


Wesley’s Christology, an interpretation 
by John Deschner. Southern Methodist 
University Press, 198 pp., $4.50. 


Reviewer: Kertu A. Leacu is pastor of 
the Berry Memorial Methodist Church 
in Chicago. 


John Deschner regards the Wesleyan 
standards as normative for Methodist 
| preaching today. He suggests that the 
| task of the church is “to learn what they 
meant to their day, and in so doing to 
receive instruction, discipline, and help in 
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formulating the Gospel anew, today.” 


Deschner has made an important con- 
tribution to this undertaking. Unfor- 


tunately, the book is written in a difficult 
style. This may be attributed to the fact 
that it was presented to the theological 
faculty of the University of Basel as a 
dissertation for the doctorate. Apparently 
the experience of writing with Karl Barth 
peering over his shoulder has led to sen- 
tences which are carefully qualified, heav 
ily buttressed, and exceedingly complex! 

Nevertheless, Deschner sheds fresh 
light on important aspects of Wesley’s 
theology. He begins with the acknowl- 
edgement that W esley’s Christology is 
not unique but is “part of an ecumenical 
Christological tradition.” He believes, 
however, that characteristic tensions and 
problems in the way Wesley affirmed this 
classical Christology can be seen. He suc- 
elucidating these. The basic 
problem is Wesley's “two-sidedness.” 


ceeds in 


, 


Which of the “two sides” predominates? 
Is it faith or works, grace or law, the 
divine or human nature of Christ, his 
priestly or prophetic-kingly work, mercy 
or justice. The author argues that ulti- 
mately the evangelical side “rules the in- 
tention” of Wesley’s theology, but only 
partially succeeds in changing its form. 

This often unresolved “two sidedness” 
raises a number of difficulties with which 
modern Wesleyans must deal in any ef- 
fort to reformulate the Methodist herit- 
age. Those which seemed most important 
to this reviewer are the following: 

1 Wesley’s attenuation of the human 
nature of Christ. “Somewhere in the 
background of Wesley’s thought there 
must be an attitude toward human na- 
ture, as such, which forbids [Wesley | 
from taking with final seriousness the 
idea that the incarnation means an 
affirmation of human nature, not simply 
subjection to it.” 

2 Wesley’s tendency to accord the law 
a semi-independent status. “It is not 
Christ alone who judges (at the last 
judgment) but Christ and this law.” 
This leads to a strange legalism in Wes- 
ley’s understanding of the last judgment 
in which “something of the justice of 
God | gives | way to his mercy in the case 
of believers, just as the mercy gives way 
to the justice in the case of the damned.” 

3 Wesley’s disposition to relate the 
concept of holiness to the Puritan ethic. 
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“Is the essential Wesleyan message of 
holiness bound to this Puritan ethic, or is 
it capable of creative new expressions 
today? . . . The creativity of the Wes- 
leyan tradition of holiness depends on the 
fidelity with which each generation learns 
anew what holiness means from Jesus 
Christ, and solely from him.” 

Wesley’s Christology is a helpful study. 
It would perhaps be more helpful if the 
author would write a second book (with 
greater attention to readable style) in- 
dicating the ways in which the very real 
difficulties with Wesley’s theology which 
he has illuminated can be overcome in a 
reformulation of Wesley. 


Toward Health and Wholeness, by 
Russell L. Dicks. Macmillan, 94 pp., 
$3.50. 


Reviewer: James N. Laps.ey, Jr., is @ 
Presbyterian minister and a fellow in 
religion and psychiatry at the Men- 
ninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans. 


In this book Russell L. Dicks presents 
some reflections on the role of emotional 
factors in health and illness. Beginning 
with a discussion of the health force, 
which he identifies with the healing force 
of God, and describes in terms of re- 
serve, balance, compensation, and defense 
—categories which he borrowed from Dr. 
Cabot—he then devotes the main portion 
of the book to a treatment of what he 
terms destructive and healing emotions, 
and how the latter can be used to over- 
come the ill effects of the former 

Holding that “illness comes when the 
destructive emotions, which in and of 
themselves are not destructive, get out of 
control,” he asserts healing then takes 
place when the healing emotions, which 
have been stimulated into activity by the 
destructive emotions, become strong 
enough. Each of the destructive emotions 
has its opposite among the healing emo- 
tions, and these are discussed in pairs, 
for example, anxiety and faith, hostility 
and joy, guilt and self-awareness, bore- 
dom and creative work. At the end of 
each chapter is a section entitled Creative 
Assertion, in which the author attempts 
to say how the healing emotion in ques- 
tion can be cultivated. The book is lib- 
erally sprinkled with anecdotal material. 

One must recognize in this book the 
riches of Dr. Dicks’s wide pastoral experi- 
ence and his gift for compassion in deal- 
ing with persons in distress. Nevertheless 
the rather loose terminology employed 
(are self-awareness and creative work 
emotions? ), the identification of God's 
will with health (does not God some- 
times ask a person to give up all or a part 
of his health in the service of other 
ends?), and the perhaps oversimplified 
presentation of the healing process as a 
battle of emotions, cause this reviewer to 
wonder if this book should be recom- 
mended to lay people, though pastors 
may get some food for thought from it. 


In conclusion I should like to express 
a word of appreciation for the prayers in 
the book, which are to my mind its high- 
light. 


Biblical Authority for Modern 
Preaching, by Charles W. F. Smith. 
Westminster Press, 176 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Rovert D. Musurusu ts min- 
ister at the Methodist Church in De- 
Land, Ill. 


This author is a man with considerable 
experience in preaching and _ teaching 
preaching. His book is not just another 
book on preaching. He believes “a new 
look at preaching as it relates to worship 
and at both as they | teaching and preach- 
ing] are brought under the discipline of 
the Bible” is needed. He also examines 
the place of scriptural interpretation that 
preaching has held in historic Christian 
worship with the hope that his analysis 
will “remove complacency, ease discour- 
agement, and disturb routine,” which 
have prevailed with many modern 
preachers. 

Dr. Smith discusses the question of 
whether or not preaching is outmoded. 
His conclusion is that some modern 
methods and content used in preaching 
are irrelevant. However, through an 
analysis of historic Christian worship, he 
proclaims that preaching (as proclama- 
tion of the Gospel) is an absolute essen- 
tial for contemporary worship. 

The pastor is responsible both to his 
people and to the authority of the Bible. 
To fulfil both, preaching must “disclose 
an activity of God toward man that is 
independent of man’s initiative.” The au- 
thor considers the use of some form of 
lectionary as one of the most effective 
means of being sure to preach the whole 
Gospel. 

A thoughtful reading of this book 
should stimulate every preacher to re- 
evaluate his preaching to see how effec- 
tively he is proclaiming the total Gospel 
message to the needs of his people. 


Sermons on the Prodigal Son, by 


Thomas A. Whiting. Abingdon Press, 
111 pp., $2. 


Reviewer: Carrot TINsLey is pastor of 
the Dexter, Ga., Methodist Charge. 


Tom Whiting’s first book shows com- 
mand of the English language, scholarly 
research, initiative, and understanding. 

We are familiar with the typical three- 
point sermon on this parable, with each 
point having three divisions. The author 
of this book gives us a total of 12 ser- 
mons on the subject, four each under the 
major topics of Flight, Crisis, and Return. 

The preacher who likes his sermons 
distinctively outlined will have no trouble 
following the points in this book. Al- 
though the author does not say firstly, 
secondly, and thirdly, he does italicize the 
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major areas of discussion. A sprinkling 
of poetry, lucid illustrations, and relevant 
quotes from secular literature are inter- 
mixed with some scriptural references 
and the author’s exhortation. 

As with perhaps most of those whose 
concern is chiefly preaching rather than 
writing, there seems to be something lost 
in the transfer to a different medium. It 
was true with John Wesley’s sermons; 
it is true with this book of Tom Whit- 
ing’s sermons. The reader waits for the 
unexpected, but it never comes, for the 
next point is already anticipated. There is 
also the feeling that one is reading chap- 
ters of a continued story with a one- 
sentence moral at the end of each chapter, 
for the quest for a decision that character- 


izes a sermon’s end was minimized at the 
chapter’s end. 

With his analytical mind and _ the 
knowledge at his command, Tom Whit- 
ing will very likely continue writing and 
publishing. He may, with practice, ac- 
complish what so many have failed to 
do—make a sermon as interesting when 
read as when heard. 


paperbacks 


Whether our next president is a Roman 
Catholic or a Protestant, the dialogue 
stirred up by this campaign will not end 
with his inauguration. This is why the 
new paperback, Facing Protestant-Roman 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GREAT 
CREEDS OF THE CHURCH 


By Paur T. Funrmann. A penetrating study of the history 
and background of the Creeds and Declarations of Faith, 
which makes them vivid, and makes their meaning clear. $3.00 


THE RECOVERY OF THE TEACHING MINISTRY 
By J. Srantey Gen. Dr. Glen argues here for the reasser- 
tion of teaching in our churches, and a recovery of a teaching 
ministry based on the example of Jesus and his followers. $2.75 


IMAGES OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Pau S. Minear. A major contribution to the under- 
standing of what the Church really is, through a long-needed 
clarification of imagery in the New Testament. $6.00 


Now at your bookstore 
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Catholic Tensions (Reflection, Associa- 
tion Press, $.50) is a valuable book for 
the minister. 

It contains essays, letters, and portions 
of books from all camps in this debate. 
Union Seminary’s John Bennett, who 
endorsed Kennedy, engages POAU’s 
C. Stanley Lowell in a church-state cis- 
cussion. Paul Blanshard is here, along 
with such leading Catholic spokesmen as 
Gustave Weigel and William Clancy. 

Other new Reflection titles include 
The Witness of Kierkegaard, a collection 
of his writings, edited by Drew Univer- 
sity’s Carl Michalson; By John Calvin, 
his significant writings selected by Hugh 
T. Kerr; and New Directions in Biblical 
Thought, edited by Martin E. Marty. 
All of these sell for $.50 and are good 
for resource or texts for adult study 
groups. Martin’s book brings together 
four young Bible scholars who take us 
even beyond Bultmann and Dodd in Bib- 
lical scholarship. 

Two competent English writers, one 
a skilled apologist, the other a Bible 
scholar, now have books available in 
paperback. C. H. Dodd’s work, The 
Bible Today (Cambridge University 
Press, $1.45), is a definitive one for New 
Testament students. It was originally 
published in 1946. C. S. Lewis has three 
of his best-known works gathered under 
one cover. The Case for Christianity, 
Christian Behavior and Beyond Person- 
ality, previously published separately, are 
now available as Mere Christianity (Mac- 
millan Co., $1.25). 

Another indication that the minister’s 
library and pocketbook are being treated 
kindly by the publishers is the arrival of 
three new Scribner paperbacks: Paul 
Tillich’s second book of sermons, The 
Shaking of the Foundations; Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Immoral So- 
ciety; and David Roberts’ Psychotherapy 
and A Christian View of Man. They are 
available in attractively bound $1.25 and 
$1.45 (Niebuhr’s) editions. 

Roberts was a theologian who took 
seriously the findings of the personality 
sciences, and in this book he works for 
something of a synthesis between the- 
ology and psychotherapy. Roberts died in 
1955 at the age of 44, but he had already 
made a significant contribution to these 
two disciplines in his work at Union. 

Niebuhr’s work is timely considering 
his active role in this election in support 
of Mr. Kennedy. And Tillich’s book of 
sermons is a welcome relief from the 
anecdotal sermon books that entertain 
but lack theological stimulation. 

Still another timely paperback in these 
election days is Community, State and 
Church (Doubleday, $.95) by Karl Barth. 
Drew’s Will Herberg writes an excellent 
introduction. The three essays in the book 
give us Barth’s social philosophy, one 
carved out of combat with Nazism and 
Communism. 

—James M. WALL 
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Methodist work in Cuba is moving for- 
ward in nearly all fields without hin- 
drance, report Miss Marian Derby and 
Dr. James E. Ellis, Board of Missions 
secretaries for Latin American work. 

Churches and schools are operating, 
the year-old evangelism drive proceeding, 
and as far as is known no Methodist 
property has been taken by the govern- 
ment. The board wrote the missionaries 
on October 13 that they could leave Cuba 
if it seemed wise, either for personal rea- 
or relative to the work of the 
church. 

Prayers, gifts, and fellowship of U.S. 
Methodists are more vital than ever, 
the executives said, and the board has 
great confidence in the ability and Com- 
mitment of leaders in the Cuban Annual 
Conference. (See December 24, p. 21, and 
April 14, p. 21.) 

The conference is recruiting 50 C-2s, 
young persons who will give two years of 
lay service at subsistence pay. 


One Sermon—Divided Flock 


A long wooden fence marks East from 
West Germany in the little village of 
Gross-Glienicke, and its people live in 
two different worlds. 

Their 44-year-old 


sons 


Wilhelm 


Pastor 


Stintzing preaches the very same ser- 
mon to all; but except for their joint 
faith they have no contact, have separate 





RNS Photos 
West German girl, top photo, looks 
across lake at Soviet sector. Bottom photo, 
church in West German part of town. 
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currencies, and 
phone. 

To reach both parts of his parish, Mr. 
Stintzing must cycle 25 miles around 
the fence to reach people who are just a 
few yards away. Once, he could make the 
rounds of the entire village in about half 
an hour. 


cannot even 


talk by 


His West German followers had to 
meet in a pub, until a chapel could be 
built. The Evangelical Church managed 
to get him a pass to go back and forth to 
his divided flock. 


Theological School Dedicated: 
It’s Methodism’s 12th 


In a dedication which some called a 
“new look” at all theological education, 
the new Methodist Theological School in 
Ohio was formally opened October 14 
with a promising crop of 72 students, 
and with many “greats” of the academic 
world among the 2,000 present. 

From a statistical standpoint alone, the 
school is quite impressive; with a 69-acre 
campus, largely a gift of Ohio Wesleyan; 
five new buildings, a $2.9 million debt- 
free plant, and some $4 million in assets. 
A $500,000 dormitory is being started. 

Ohio Bishop Hazen G. Werner, cred- 
ited with being the guiding light in the 
school’s development, presided over in- 
auguration of Dr. John W. Dickhaut as 
its president, and Dr. Van Bogard Dunn 
as dean. Dr. Dickhaut has been a district 
superintendent in Ohio, is a graduate of 
Marietta College and of Garrett, and is 
board Methodist-related 
White Cross Hospital, soon to open a $12 
million plant in Columbus. 


president of 


Dr. Dunn comes from a pastorate in 
Jackson, Tenn., is a graduate of Murray 
State Teachers College in Kentucky, and 
received both his BD and PhD at Duke. 

Bishop Donald H. Tippett of San 
Francisco gave the dedicatory address. 

Dr. Samuel Miller, dean of Harvard’s 
divinity school, and main speaker, char- 
acterized the 72 new students as caught 
in an agony of confusion between an 
“old world” and a “new world.” It is up 
to the theological school to re-establish 
the nature of the minister, he told his 
colleagues. The church has betrayed him 
by using him for a thousand purposes, 
most of which are only remotely con- 
nected with the kingdom of God. 

He must recover his place in life and 
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share the doubt, the shame, and the hid- 
den wounds of humanity, Dr. Miller 
declared. 

Greetings were brought to the assem- 
blage by President Dwight E. Loder of 
Garrett, for the Association of Methodist 
Theological Schools, Dr. Gerald O. Mc- 
Culloh for the Methodist Board of Edu- 
cation, and President David A. Lock- 
miller of Ohio Wesleyan, representing 
the Association of American Colleges. 
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Methodist Boards Elect 


At meetings held this fall, Methodist 
general boards and agencies elected of- 
ficers for the new quadrennium. 

The Board of Hospitals and Homes, 
which provides consulting and advisory 
services to 236 Methodist institutions, 
named Bishop Fred G. Holloway of 
Charleston, W.Va., as president. Dr. Olin 
E. Oeschger of Chicago was re-elected 
general secretary. 

Bishop Richard C. Raines of Indianap- 
olis is new president of the Board of Mis 
sions. Bishop William C. Martin of 
Dallas was elected to head the Division 
of World Missions; and Bishop Gerald 
Kennedy, Los Angeles, the Division of 
National Missions. Mrs. J. Fount Tillman 
starts another term as president of the 
1,850,000-member Woman’s Division otf 
Christian Service. 

Dr. Thomas B. Lugg, retiring “watch 
dog” of Church finances, was honored 
with a dinner in Chicago for his 16 years 
as World Service general secretary. He is 
succeeded by Dr. Don A. Cooke of 
Bradenton, Fla. Bishop Paul E. Martin of 
Houston, Tex., is new council president. 

In 1960-61, more than $24.5 million 
went through the central treasury, Dr. 
Lugg reported. 

TRAFCO has as its president Bishop 
Donald H. Tippett of San Francisco, 
with Bishop Marvin A. Franklin, Jack- 
son, Miss., and Lloyd C. Wicke, New 
York, as vice presidents. The Rev. Harry 
C. Spencer, general secretary, and all 
staff members were re-elected. 

The Commission on Public Relations 
and Methodist Information, meeting in 
Chicago, selected Bishop Eugene M. 
Frank of St. Louis as president, and re 
named Dr. Ralph Stoody of New York 
as general secretary. 

MCOR chose Bishop James. K. 
Mathews of Boston as its president; Dr. 
Gaither P. Warfield remains as general 
secretary. 


Expect 1,000 at Convocation 


The 575 district superintendents, and 
others at the D.S. convocation in Chicago 
November 18-20, will get a liberal edu- 
cation on the nine thrusts of the quad 
rennial and general benevolence pro 
grams. 


dates of interest 


Novemser 30—NCC Central 
Evangelism Board of Managers. 

DecEMBER 2-3—Association of Wesley Founda 
tions, Nashville, Tenn. 

DecemBer 4—Commitment Day 

DecemBper 4-9—NCC General Assembly, San 
Francisco. 

DecemBer 12—Friends of the World Council of 
Churehes Annual Meeting, New York. 

Decemper 26-29—Christmas Conference, Board 
of Evangelism, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind 

DecemBer 31-JANUARY 2—Workshop of Program 
of Counseling and Referral, Michigan Association 
of Religious Counselors, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

January 1—Student Recognition Sunday. 

January 3-6—National Conference on Spiritual 
Birth and Birth and Growth for Ministers, South 
Central Jurisdiction, Lake Murray, Ardmore, Okla 


Department of 


All of the 44 active bishops probab!y 
will be present; also some 200 annu:| 
conference chairmen on promotion and 
cultivation, and world service and 
nance; general board people; and Met 
odist editors. 

The nine thrusts are: Renewed Com 
mitment and Personal Witness; Church 
and Campus; Inner City and the Small 
Church; New Church Schools and 
Churches; Missions; Stewardship and 
Benevolences; Concerned Christians; Call 
to Ministries of the Church; and Chris- 
tuanity and Family Life. 

Bishop William C. Martin will have a 
message on The Ecumenical Church, 
stressing the work of the National and 
the World Councils of Churches. 


U.S. to List Shrines 


A registry of historic churches and 
missions is to be started by the U.S. Na- 
tional Park Service. 

it will among other things, solve the 
prickly ‘church-state’ problem of several 
churches still used for worship, adjacent 
to the Independence Shrine National His- 
torical Park in Philadelphia. 

Old St. George’s, famed 
landmark, is one of these. 

Fred A. Seaton, secretary of the In- 
terior, said it is impossible for the U.S. 
to manage or support the many religious 
landmarks in the U.S., though they are 
an integral part of the national heritage. 


Methodist 


The next time you 
entertain—get help from 
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More than 500 favorite recipes contributed by 
ministers’ wives, including Mrs. Frank C. 
Laubach, Mrs. G. Bromley Oxnam, Mrs. Norman 
Vincent Peale, Mrs. James A. Pike, and Mrs. 
Ralph Sockman. 

Few women can tell you more about 
entertaining groups of all sizes, on 
all kinds of occasions—and at mod- 
erate costs—than the group of over 
180 ministers’ wives who have con- 
tributed their prize, company- 
pleasing recipes to this cookbook! 
Everything from appetizers to tea 
snacks, from hearty main dishes to 
non-alcoholic party drinks — with 
many fascinating notes about the 
history and practice of hospitality 
in Christian homes and _ practical 
party suggestions for church festi- 
vals and important occasions. Com- 
plete information on menus, serving 
and shopping. Illustrated. $3.95 


At all bookstores 
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Flans Afoot to Deepen 
Work of Deaconess 


The Methodist Commission on Dea- 
coness Work met in Chicago recently 
with a more determined air than ever; 
partly because it has a diamond jubilee 
to plan, partly because of a sharp decline 
in recruitment. 

Though 1958 was a near-record, with 
19 new deaconesses, there were only 7 in 
1959 and 7 in 1960. 

The commission tied the two problems 
together by setting a goal of 75 new 
deaconesses by 1963, when the 75th 
anniversary celebration will take place. 

Too, most deaconesses (246) are over 
50, with 168 younger and only 13 of that 
number younger than 30. 

To reach the goal, and intensify the 
quality of the work, the commission out- 
lined several measures. As reported by 
Miss Mary Lou Barnwell, executive sec- 
retary of the movement, they are: 

e More recruitment among teen girls 
of high school and college age. 

e Greater emphasis on Bible study, 
and understanding the Methodist faith. 

e Use of more attractive literature, 
the film Make All Things New, and all 
avenues of promotion. 

e A speakers bureau for each confer- 
ence deaconess board. 

e Inviting into the deaconess move- 
ment women in full-time church service 
who have no organic relation to the 
Church. 

e Better orientation for deaconess 
candidates, including workshops on inter- 
national affairs, changing family and 
community patterns, and contemporary 
literature, music, and drama. 

Bishop Gerald Kennedy of Los Angeles 
is the new chairman of the Commission. 

A deaconess can serve the church in 
any capacity not requiring full clergy 
rights. She may be a director of Christian 
education, supply pastor, a_ teacher, 
nurse, or doctor, a credit manager, pur- 
chasing agent, a secretary or counselor, 
among other occupations. 


Win 11,676 for Church 


All “returns” are not yet in, but nearly 
12,000 persons responded in an Illinois 
state-wide evangelism campaign con- 
ducted by 1,300 ministers; 400 of them 
from out of the state. 

There were 4,036 confessions of faith, 
1,291 re-affirmations, 4,235 transfers from 
Methodist churches, and 1,954 transfers 
from other churches. 


In Top Management Class 


Administrative efficiency of the Roman 
Catholic Church, says the American In- 
stitute of Management, is in a class with 
industrial giants such as General Motors, 
AT&T, E. I. duPont, and Procter and 
Gamble. 

In its second such audit in five years, 
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the church got 9,010 points of a possible 
10,000, as compared with 8,800 in 1955. 

There was a marked improvement 
since Pope John took over in 1958, said 
the AIM, credited to his “firm belief in 
delegation and decentralization,’ and 
absence of a Roman clique. 


Will Edit Methodist Hymnal 


Editor of the Methodist Hymnal, 
scheduled for possible revision after the 
1964+ General Conference, is the Rev. 
Carlton R. Young, 34, Methodist Pub- 
lishing House director of church music. 

He is a member of the North-East 
Ohio Annual Conference, has been a 
minister of music, and has taught at Bos- 
ton University and in public schools. His 
degrees in music include one from Bos- 
ton University of Theology. 


Ask New Report From Pastor 


The Methodist Commission on World 
Service and Finance is asking every 
Methodist pastor to list two additional 
items in his annual report this year. 

They are: the number of known tithers 
in the church (with no names men- 
tioned) and average attendance at morn- 
ing worship. These will go in columns 
43a and 43b of the conference report’s 
statistical section. 

Much needed information will be 
gained, it is hoped, to stimulate both the 
quadrennial stewardship and evangelism 
programs. Other questions related to the 
quadrennial emphasis will be asked in 
subsequent years. 


deaths 


Frep A. ANpvREWS, retired member Detroit Con- 
ference, September 26 

Burt M. Becupovt, retired member North In- 
diana Conference, September 10. 

Mrs. Lester Bicketr, wife of retired member 
Northwest Indiana Conference, August 24. 

Mrs. CHartes Westey Burns, widow of Meth- 
odist bishop in San Francisco and Boston Areas 
October 16 

Cuarves B. Cramer, retired member Ohio Con- 
ference, August 14 

Crype M. Crist, member Southern California- 
Arizona Conference, September 20 

Orvit_e L. Davis, director of church relations at 
DePauw University in Indiana, and former holder 
of several church posts throughout the world 
September 3 

Irvin Frye, retired member South Carolina 
Conference, September 14. 

E._vin B. GRANGER, retired member Central New 
York Conference, October 12 

Mrs. R. F. Hitzuiarp, wife of member North 
Carolina Conference, September 27 

Mrs. H. J. Jewett, minister's widow living in 
Celina, Ohio 

E_Mer JoNES, retired member Northwest Indiana 
Conterence 

J. D. Kitcore, member South Carolina Confer- 
ence, September 14 

JOHN Mark Monroe, retired member Missouri 
Conference, September 14 

Ext L. Morrer, retired member Ohio Conference 
September 19. 

C. S. MUNDELL, retired member Rocky Mountain 
Conference, August 17 

JouN Epwarp Murr, retired member Indiana 
Conference, August 22 

J. L. Pruitt, retired member North Arkansas 
Conference, October 8 

Cart A. ReEPPERT, member Genesee Conference 
October 8. 

Mrs. Ernest H. Scott, widow of member De- 
troit Conference, September 1 

Louis F. Utmer, retired member North Indiana 
Conference, August 25. 

Mrs. W. E. Watkins, wife of retired member 
Central Pennsylvania Conference, August 3. 


METHODIST 
Good Will Tour 


HOLY LAND AND OSLO 
July 20 to September 4, 1961 
Will visit 
OLIVES, 
Tomes, 


GALILEE, MOUNT OF 
JERUSALEM, GARDEN 


BETHLEHEM, DAMASCUS 
also 


ATHENS, ROME, SWITZERLAND, 


NAPLEs, DENMARK, WoRLD 
METHODIST CONFERENCE, OSLO, 
Norway; METHODIST SHRINES, 
EpwortnH, Bristot, LONDON. 

Experienced guides; excellent 


service 
For information write Tour 
Director 
Dr. Kart QuimMBy 
450 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


The Days of 
Christ's Coming 


Pictures by FRITZ WEGNER 


Simple, eloquent prose and 26 
pictures — 14 in full color — 
tell the story of Jesus, from his 
birth to the flight into Egypt. A 
beautiful book for Christians of 
all ages. 


$1.50 at all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS 





news digest 


YOUTH FUND INCREASE. Giving 
to the Methodist Youth Fund hit a record 
$814,341 this year, reports Miss Emeline 
Crane of the Committee on Christian 
Education in Foreign Fields. The fund, 
which aids Methodist work throughout 
the world, has increased each year since 
it started in 1941. 


SPEND ON EDUCATION. Expan- 
sion of the American Lutheran Church’s 
15 schools of higher learning will have a 
cost of about $100 million, says Dr. 
Sidney A. Rand of the TALC college 
board. 


LAST SERMON. Dr. Leslie D. 
Weatherhead, 66-year-old Methodist pas- 
tor of famed City Temple in London, 
and often called the best-known religious 
writer in the English-speaking world, 
preached his last sermon to a congrega- 
tion of more than 4,000. He has retired 
after 23 years of service. 


HAVE NEW BIBLE. A New English 
Bible, a complete new translation into 
contemporary language, will be published 
in 1961 by the Cambridge and Oxford 
University Presses. It is a joint effort of 
Protestant denominations, including 


Methodist, in the British Isles. 


WCC PRESIDENT DIES. Dr. John 
Baillie, leading Scottish theologian and 
member of the World Council of 
Churches six-man presidium, died recent- 
ly in Edinburgh at 74. In the U.S. he 
was ordained to the Presbyterian minis- 
try, and had taught or lectured at leading 
universities. 


MORE CHURCH MEMBERS. 
Church membership in the U.S. was up 
2.4 per cent in 1959, reports the National 
Council of Churches Yearbook of Ameri- 
can Churches for 1961. This is an 0.4 per 
cent gain in relation to the number of 
people in the U.S., as against a 1.8 per 
cent gain in the population. Protestant 
gain over 1958 was 1.7 per cent; Roman 
Catholic, 3.4 per cent. 


WHY ATHEISM. Communist states 
fail to recognize Christian values because 
the churches have too often failed to de- 
fend the laboring people, said Dr. Wolde- 
mar Gastpary, president of the Polish 
Lutheran synod, at a meeting in Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. 


RULED AS TAX-FREE. More than 
$5 million in assessments on Baptist pub- 
lishing and educational properties has 
been removed from Nashville’s tax rolls 
by the Tennessee Board of Equaliza- 
tion. It has not yet ruled on a Methodist 
Publishing House appeal in 1959 on 
1959-60 assessments of nearly $3 million. 
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Refuse ‘Bible-reading’ Case 


The U.S. Supreme Court has sent back 
to the federal court in Philadelphia a 
case which challenges the Pennsylvania’s 
“Bible-reading” law, and brought by a 
Unitarian couple. 

The Abingdon Township school board 
claims the law’s objectionable features 
were removed in 1959 when it was 
amended to remove the proviso that a 
teacher must read from the Bible or be 
discharged, and provided that any pupil 
may be excused on written request of the 
parents. 

The high court rejected appeal of 
Montana’s Hutterite sect on a state corpo- 
ration tax it says is discriminatory. Its 
members buy up vast tracts in the west 
for a highly mechanized and competitive 
kind of farming. 

Among the record number of 26 cases 
before the Supreme Court involving mat- 
ters of concern to the Church are several 
which could bring sweeping changes in 
public religious practices, as well as 
agitate some church-and-state questions. 

They include several on Sunday “blue 
laws,” birth control, the “belief in God” 
oath for officeholders, and control of 
pornography. 


MPH Sales Up $1.5 Million 


Sales of The Methodist Publishing 
House were $27,205,272 in the last fiscal 
year, reported President and Publisher 
Lovick Pierce at the annual meeting in 
Chicago of the Board of Publication. 

This is more than $1.5 million over the 
previous year, and nearly five times the 
volume of 20 years ago, he said. 

At the two printing plants, more than 
five million copies of books, and 147,258,- 
002 copies of church school literature 
were printed, and Abingdon Press turned 
out 93 new titles. 

F. Murray Benson, a Baltimore at- 
torney, was elected chairman of the board 
to succeed William H. Swiggart of Nash- 
ville. 

The board voted $600,000 to the an- 
nual conferences, for retired ministers. 


DOES MINISTRY RUN IN 
THE FAMILY? 


The CuristiaAn ApvocaTE would 
like, in future issues, to list names 
of families in which the Methodist 
ministry goes back two or more 
generations. 

If your family is one of these, 
please send us the pertinent facts: 
name of each minister in a continu- 
ous line of third, fourth, or more 
generations of ministers; the an- 
nual conference in which he or she 
most recently holds or has held ap- 
pointment; and indicating which 
are still living. Mail to: News Edi- 
tor, CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Onford books 
of lasting value 


The Pastor’s 
Prayerbook 


Edited by 


ROBERT N. RODENMAYER 


More than 600 prayers, in one 
pocket-size volume, for the busy 
minister. “Excellent . .. I have 
not seen a book that seems to un- 
derstand so clearly the whole 
task of the ministry...I am very 
enthusiastic about this book and 
I want to spread the good news 

as soon as it is published.” 
—-BisHop GERALD KENNEDY. 
$5.00 


A Dictionary of 


Life in Bible Times 


By W. CORSWANT 
Translated by 
ARTHUR W. HEATHCOTE 


In easy-to-use dictionary form, 
here is an “inclusive picture of 
professions, arts, religious activ- 
ities among the ancient Hebrews 
and early Christians. Every one 
of its articles . .. is simple, ac- 
curate, concise ... Every reader 
of Scripture will wish to keep a 
copy of this book for ready ref- 
erence.” — SAMUEL TERRIEN. 

Bible references, cross refer- 
ences. Illustrated. $6.50 


Fact, Fiction 
and Faith 


By 


JAMES ALFRED MARTIN, JR. 


“An excellent book and very 
readable. The author discusses 
the more common questions and 
objections to Christianity in un- 
derstandable terms. He does not 
set up straw men to be knocked 
over easily, nor does he frame 
minor objections and easy ques- 
tions to be answered. I am most 
enthusiastic about this book.” 

—HatLrForpD E. Luccock. $3.95 


At all bookstores 
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PRESS 
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